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GREETINGS 


Our December meeting was one of the best at- 
tended in our history. Now we are looking for- 
ward to the joint meeting of the C. S. L. A. at 
Del Monte on April 11th, the Saturday preceding 
the three-day meeting of the California Library 
Association at the same place. We hope that this 
arrangement will make it possible for some of us 
school librarians to attend both meetings. Mark 
down April 11th to 15th on your calendar now 
as “Reserved.” 


In conclusion, I extend best wishes for 1931. I 
hope that this will be.a red letter year for all. 
POLLY I. HATCH, 


President 


Edited by the Publicity Committee 
Cc. S. L. A., Northern Section 
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CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
NORTHERN SECTION 
OFFICERS 1930 


PRESIDENT .... .» 
VICE-PRESIDENT .. . 
SECRETARY . . 
TREASURER . . 
DIRECTOR 


Polly R. Hatch, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco 
. . Helen Price, University High School, 

Lillian Morehouse, Union High School, Palo Alto 

; Nell B. Fuller, Junior College, Modesto 

Katherine D. Steele, Junior College San Mateo 


Oakland 


COMMITTEES 
Handbook Committee: Chairman, Elizabeth Patton; Florence Baker, Mary V. Evans 
Membership Committee: Chairman, Myra Gibson; Dorothy Clark, Esther Crawford 
Professional Committee: Chairman, Margaret V. Girdner 


Sub-committees: 


Training: Chairman, Joyce Backus; 


Study: Chairman, Myra Hoge; 


State Teachers College: 


Mary Mooney, Helen Price 


Lois M. Woods, Kara Whitcher, Mildred 
Smith, Gertrude Memmler 
Chairman, 


Mary Elizabeth Fox; Alice Anderson, 


Edith Bond, Ruth Richards 
Junior College: Chairman, Katherine D. Steele; Ruth K. Porter 


Senior High School: 
Smith 
Junior High School: 


Chairmaa, 


Chairman, 


Elizabeth Scott; 


Birchlynn Marshall Bannister; 


Hazel Levy, Edith R. 


Elizabeth 


Laidlaw, Edith Titcomb, Mina Hurry 
Elementary School: Chairman, Marion Mahany; Ruth Paxson Drysdale, Ruth 
Fleming, Elizabeth Maddison, Hermine Henze 


Small Schools: 


Chairman, Helen Price; Susie Sutton, Eleanore Faure 


Libraries: Chairman, Florence Baker; Edna Browning, Eleanor MsAllister 
Professional Associations: Chairman, Elizabeth Patton; Susie M. Christenson, 


Viva Drew 


Program Committee: Chairman, Leta Painter; Madeleine Glavin, Mrs. Essie White 


Primrose 


Publicity Committee: Chairman, Ruth Seymour; Leta Painter, Elizabeth Patton 


PROGRAM 


Joint Meeting of the C. S. L. A. 
Northern Section and the Library Sec- 
tion, C. T. A. Bay Section, Galileo High 
School, San Franciso, Tuesday, Dec- 
ember 16, 1930, 1:30 P. M. 


Chairman: Polly R. Hatch, Librarian, 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 

Vice-Chairman: Helen L. Price, 
Librarian, University High School, 
Oakland. 


Impressions of the American Library 
Association Conference at Los Angeles. 
Elizabeth L. Patton, Librarian, Garfield 
Junior High School, Berkeley. 


Some Problems of the School Library 
from the Standpoint of the School 
Administrator. William F. Ewing, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland. 

Relationship of the School Library 
to a State-wide Library System. Mabel 


L. Gillis, State Librarian, Sacramento. 


The Acquisition and Care of Fugitive 
Material. Helen L. Price, Librarian, 
University High School, Oakland. 


This meeting was unusually well at- 
tended, 175 being present. The grow- 
ing interest of principals in school 
libraries was shown by the number pre- 
sent. At the conclusion of the meeting 
opportunity was offered for informal 
discussion and conversation during the 
serving of tea through the courtesy of 
the Home Economics Department of the 
Galileo High School. 

The speeches were of such vital in- 
terest to school librarians and ad- 
ministrators that it seems wise to pre- 
sent them in printed form so that they 
may be the source of study and in- 
spiration. It has been suggested that 
librarians may find them of use in con- 
fering with their own administrations, 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE 

SCHOOL. LIBRARY FROM THE 

STANDPOINT OF THE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


By William F. Ewing, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Oakland. 


Administratively we may classify 
libraries into three main types; namely, 
first, an unorganized but valued collec- 
tion of books, usually a small one; sec- 
ond, a fairly large collection of books 
organized around a room or central sub- 
ject unit; third, books organized as an 
entire collection to serve the school as a 
whole. In the larger schools a separate 
room is set aside for the library which is 
well-equipped and in charge of a com- 
petent school librarian. In this dis- 
cussion the writer shall endeavor to con- 
fine his remarks to the last type of 
library. 

No department of a school can func- 
tion satisfactorily unless there is cooper- 
ative effort on the part of all those in any 
way concerned with its operation. Ina 
schoal system superintendents, princi- 
pals, library supervisors, librarians, and 
teachers work to one common end—the 
best development of the pupil. 

The superintendent is the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the school system. 
Through the Board of Education he is 
the leader and director of principals, 
supervisors, and teachers who have been 
elected to carry on the actual work of 
classroom instruction. The superinten- 
dent must so coordinate the efforts of 
those engaged in teaching that the var- 
lous activities of all school departments 
will contribute to broad, educational ac- 
complishment. 

The principal is directly in charge of 
his school. It is his duty to see that 
every teacher in the school shall work 
most effectively, and with the least pos- 
sible friction. The principal directs and 
supervises his teachers, passes upon mat- 
ters involving school program; makes 


decisions concerning relationships of 
teachers and pupils, and is the chief in- 
dividual in making community contact. 
In all of these functions, he is the 
representative of the superintendent who 
has delegated a part of his authority to 
the principal. 

The supervisor of school libraries, 
working in cooperation with the proper 
school officials, is responsible in general 
for establishing and maintaining, in each 
of the schools, high standards of library 
service. Some of the impoytant duties 
of the supervisor of libraries are as fol- 
lows: (1) To present to the superin- 


tendent a program of expansion and 
development, attainable within a rea- 
sonable number of years—an approach 
by well-marked steps, such as the im- 
mediate setting uv of a demonstration 
library in the guise of a library cur- 
riculum center; the equipment of all 


future buildings with first-class school 
library quarters; the gradual remodel- 
ing of classrooms for library purposes; 
the adoption of attainable personnel 
standards. (2) To be finally responsible 
for the selection, organization, and ad- 
ministration of the entire school librarv 
book collection of the city, including 
such supplementary sets as it seems wise 
to consider as library material; and to 
work in close cooperation with the de- 
partment of visual education and other 
departments of the school which may 
contribute to a better library service. (3) 
To study and report on existing relation- 
ships between all book collections owned 
by the school, including free texts, 
suplementary readers, and teachers’ pro- 
fessional books, and to make recom- 
mendations concerning the future de- 
velopment and administration of such 
school collections. (4) To develop cur- 
ricula in library instruction for pupils to 
correlate with instruction carried on in 
the junior high school; and to suggest 
ways and means for training in service of 
library teachers; and to organize classes 
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for that purpose if necessary. 

The School Librarian. In that classic 
volume, “The High School Library” 
Miss Logasa writes: “Important as it is 
to establish favorable physical con- 
ditions under which the library is to fun- 
ction, the choice of the person who is to 
administer the library should demand 
much more careful attention than any 
adjustment of material details. A skil- 
ful librarian will be able to create an 
important place for the library in the life 
of the school no matter what handicaps 
confront her. Just as in many schools 
the splendid corps of teachers compen- 
sate for the lack of adequate buildings 
and equipment, so the presence in the 
library of a well-trained, capable person 
will compensate in some degree for any 
lack of library equipment. Given the 
most favorable conditions for her work, 
such librarian will be able to carry out 
the objectives of library service to their 
fullest extent and will give the library 
its rightful place in the educational 
system as the indispensable aid to tea- 
chers and students alike. 

“A good school librarian should, in 
| general, possess the same personal qual- 
| ities that are to be sought in a successful 
| teacher; loyalty, tact, a sense of humor, 
| initiative, enthusiasm, sincerity, patience, 
kindness, ability to discipline, and a 
| spirit of fairness, but the librarian, even 
| more than the teacher, must be sys- 
| tematic, accurate, and orderly, and must 

possess a sense of proportion in order 
that she may be able to evaluate the re- 
lative importance of the various parts of 
her work, and not spend too much time 
on certain details at the expense of 
others. The technical side of the library 
work can, if the librarian is not watch- 
ful, become an all-absorbing interest. 
Lacking a sense of balance, the school 
librarian may become so engrossed in the 
details of working out an elaborate cat- 
aloging system, statistical tables, etc., that 
she will lose sight of the true sign- 
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ificance of the school library and will 
expend on the routine affairs of the 
library the energy and attention which 
she might far better be putting into act- 
ual work with teachers and pupils.” 

In the recent book, “The Library in 
the School,” Miss Lucille F. Fargo 
states: “The ideal school librarian is the 
one who builds the solid foundation, 
compounded of the knowledge and tech- 
nics known as library science and of arts 
and skills known as the theory and pract- 
ice of education. On the library side are 
book evaluation and acquisition, and the 
technics involved in handling books as 
the tools of information and recreation, 
including cataloging and classifying. On 
the school side are policies of school or- 
ganization and method and the psy- 
chology of education. School librarian- 
ship is the superstructure and edifice 
erected for specialized service.” 

Assuming that we have well-trained 
officials and harmonious relationships 
among superintendents, principals, sup- 
ervisors, and school librarians, what are 
some of the problems of the school 
library? 

1. A good location and adequate 
library room space and equipment with 
study halls in conjunction with the 
library and a sufficient number of 
librarians to render the service that 
should be given in the school. We do 
not need to take time here to discuss in 
detail these items for all of you are well- 
acquainted with the standards that have 
been set by the American Library 
Association and by school officials. In 
recent years a great deal more careful 
attention has been given to these topics 
than ever before. I have seen libraries 
in large and important senior high 
schools located on the third floor of the 
building. In one instance, a part of the 
library reading room was on the roof the 
building. The architect and the school 
board members seemed to feel that it 
would be a fine idea for student and tea- 












chers to be able to read out in the open 
under pergolas. Obviously the plan 
never worked out. In later years the 
library was removed to the first floor of 
the main administration building. One 
of the big problems today in our build- 
ing standards is to prevail upon board 
members, superintendents, and others in 
authority to have sufficient space for the 
library. There is a growing tendency 
to cutto cut down on the allotment of 
space for library purposes. Perhaps the 
thought is in keeping with our ideas 
about living quarters. So many places 
we find that small apartments or small 
rooms in hotels are now provided instead 
of large spacious quarters which former- 
ly prevailed. For my part, I am still old- 
fashioned enough to believe that a spac- 
ious place lends itself to most satisfact- 
ory conditions of study. 

2. The good school librarian should 
have a vital interest in the whole problem 
of the administration of the school. She 
should have the opportunity for daily 
conferences with the principal of the 
school. In fact, we regard the school 
library of such great importance that we 
insist that our principals visit their libar- 
ies every school day. The school librarian 
should take an active part on faculty 
committees and participate in the extra- 
curricular activities of teachers and pu- 
pils. 

3. The supervisor of libraries is the 
expert in her field. Her knowledge of 
library technic and service should be used 
to educate supertendents, principals, and 
teachers in library service. 

4. Final responsibility in ordering, 
processing, distributing and accounting 
for school textbooks presents a great 
many problems. While in most schools, 
the actual work of handling school text- 
books is done by textbook clerks, the 
school librarian should be ragarded by 
teachers and principals as the expert in 
connection with textbooks must be consid- 
ered and solved. Among others are: 
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(a) Ordering textbooks for various 
classes—checking to see that books are on 
the authorized state list, also that only 
enough books are requisitioned to supply 
teachers and pupils. A survey of various 
school textbook rooms has revealed many 
surplus unused volumes. The librarian 
should have all such books sent to the 
central storeroom to be redistributed and 
used where needed. (b) School librarians 
should see that reference books should 
be requisitioned only when they are on 
proper age levels. Frequently teachers 
request, and sometimes demand, books 
on levels far above the age of pupils. 
Again highly specialized and expensive 
books should not be ordered except on 
rare occasions, but then only on special 
request of librarian and rincipal. (c) The 
supervisor of libraries should be respons- 
ible for the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Teachers’ Professional 
library. She should be the leader and 
director of school librarians. She should 
be the expert on the general school 
library committee. 

The school administrator and the 
school librarian have much in common. 
As a superintendent, I seldom visit a 
school without calling at the library 
where I never fail to receive a pleasant 
welcome. In the majority of schools, 
the librarian has a security of position 
rarely equalled by any other teacher. 
The librarian is the one teacher who has 
the opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with every teacher and pupil 
in the school. Her inspiration, enthusi- 
asm, spirit of service and human interest 
will be radiated throughout the entire 
school. From my standpoint, the school 
library is an! essential feature in the 
school, and the librarian is one of the 
most useful members of the school fac- 
ulty.The school administrator and the 
school librarian are working to make 
teachers and pupils happier, wiser, and 
more efficient. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY TO A STATE- 
WIDE LIBRARY SYSTEM 


By Mabel R. Gillis, Librarian, Califor- 
nia State Library. 


I like the title that was assigned me 
for my paper today—The relationship 
of the school library to a state-wide 
library system. “Relationship” is so 
much more expressive than a word like 
“place” or “part” or even “function.” 
Relationship suggests responsibility and 
that is why I am particularly pleased, be- 
cause I should like to discuss the subject 
with the thought of responsibility in 
mind—the responsibility of the state- 
wide system to the school library, of the 
school library to the whole system; the 
responsibility of the librarian to the 
school and of the school to the libra- 
rian. A large order, of course, and I 
expect to do no more than scratch the 


surface—to state briefly some of the 
facts as I see them, which I think is 
what you want me to do. 

The California library system seems 
so simple in its organization that I won- 
der why people sometimes find it so 


difficult to understand. I think they 
cannot believe it is so simple as they find 
it and they look for something deep and 
hidden. It can be expressed in very few 
sentences and although the audience to- 
day is all familiar with it, for the pur- 
poses of this talk I am going to review 
it briefly. 

In this state we take care of all our 
population in a library way through the 
following means—the cities and towns 
have public libraries to serve the urban 
population, the county libraries through 
their widely scattered branches serve the 
rural people. The State Library sup- 
plements both city and county libraries 
and serves direct the small part (about 
3 per cent) of the population that has 
neither a city nor a county library 


available. By these means we take care 
of general library service to all the 
people in California—and when we read 
the reports of the great gaps in library 
opportunities in so many other states we 
realize that ours has reached a rather rare 
accomplishment. 

This general system, so simple in 
structure and so satisfactory in its co- 
operative work, is augmented by the var- 
ious kinds of special service—the bus- 
iness and other special libraries, the law 
libraries and, more wide-spread in their 
distribution and appeal, the university, 
college, high and elementary school 
libraries. 

The rural school library is compar- 
atively easy to place and its problems, 
while many, are well defined. Since the 
county library system is enabled by law 
to serve school districts, affiliation with 
county libraries by 2500 school districts 
very definitely places the source of 
special school library service for the maj- 
ority of rural schools. 

The city school problem is much more 
complicated and much more difficult to 
solve. Where public library obligation 
ceases and school library responsibility 
begins is difficult to define and once de- 
fined the boundaries are not always easy 
to keep. But it is not my purpose to at- 
tempt to discuss the relative merits of the 
various ways of serving city elementary 
schools—I feel that that after all, is not 
the major interest of this group. The } 
high schools rural and city, present quite 
different problems in their dissimilarities 
and in their specialized type of demand. 
While it is a simple matter to pool the 
resources, both financial and physical, of 
elementary districts this is not true of 
high schools, except perhaps of several 
in one city, and since interchange of 
material within a county for instance is 
not possible, there seems little advantage 
in coordinating the various schools. In 
my opinion high schools, like colleges 
and universities, need their own libra- 
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ries with their own book collection and 
trained librarians. Help from the pub- 
lic library, yes, in the way of general, 
unusual or occasional reference service, 
but independent and quick, ever present 
aid to study that can only be given from 
a library that is a definite part of the 
school plant. 

How does this leave us then in terms 
of relationship—in terms of re- 
sponsibility? In a state like California 
where we really have a state-wide sys- 
tem, the basic principles of which are co- 
operation, lack of unnecessary dup- 
lication, service to all the people, ‘here is 
naturally a real relationship between 
every type of library and the whole. In 
my opinion county libraries, because they 
can do the job better than school dis- 
tricts can do it themselves, are obligated 
to serve the school with the special libra- 
ry service they need. Let me make my- 
self clear—they are obligated for just 
one reason and that is because we are 
united in the common desire to give the 
children of our state just the very best 
start on life’s way that they may have— 
it is for the sake of the children and their 
welfare that the library system should 
handle this very important, very heavy 
but after all very satisfying service. 

City libraries are not always prepared 
to take over complete school service. I 
may be wrong but my feeling is that we 
should leave the relationship in cities 
very flexible. If the librarians and the 
school people will work it out carefully 
in each locality what an ideal situation 
we could have. With the good of the 
children always in mind, how sensible it 
would be if the schools and the public 
library would decide how much of the 
service each could assume to the best ad- 
vantage and then work together in a com- 
mon cause without friction, without dup- 
lication, without feeling that one was in- 
truding on the other’s province. Per- 
haps this would result in some places in 
a large central school collection for spe- 


cial school material with general reading 
from the public library; in others there 
would be mainly the reference service 
the public library could give; in others 
the school collection only which have to 
be enlarged because the public library 
could give little or no help. In any case 
the responsibility of the other libraries 
towards the school should be as great as 
the need is great and should be governed 
by what each can do to supplement the 
abilities of the other. 

To sum up, the attitude of the system 
toward the school library should be not 
one of aloofness, not the feeling that 
“this is the other fellow’s job,” but one 
of helpfulness, a willingness to supple- 
ment, a desire to lend a helping hand 
when that helping hand is wanted. I say 
this emphatically—that the library sys- 
tem as a whole should never be in the 
position of trying to force the assistance 
of one phase of the work on any other 
phase but should be ready to act when 
action is desired. 

The responsibility of the school libra- 
rian to her own particular patrons is clear 
—she must give such help as she is able, 
to make the school work interesting, ef- 
fective and vital. I think she has also 
a very definite obligation toward the 
whole system. In this day and age we 
surely believe—if indeed it was ever 
doubted—that education does not stop 
at the school door. Furthermore we be- 
lieve—or at least librarians do!—that 
the library is the most readily available 
and most satisfactory medium through 
which to continue education all through 
life. It is not enough then for the school 
librarian to make her library an effective 
and pleasant place in which to pursue 
knowledge during school days. I should 
say that her work is only half done if 
she does not also lead her students to the 
fullest use of libraries from school days 
on. I can think of no sadder thing than 
to be born without a love for reading. 
In a child born without it we cannot al- 
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ways stimulate it. To me it seems a 
loss that can never quite be made up. 
But I am optimistic enough to believe 
that a desire to use books and a know- 
ledge of their immense possibilities for 
providing helpful information in every 
crisis as well as recreation and inspiration 
in joy or in sorrow is something that can 
be encouraged, deveoped and definitely 
taught. To the school libraries we look 
for this service to the whole system. 

Speaking among friends of both the 
school and the library world I feel free 
to touch on the rather difficult question 
of the adjustment of the librarian to 
school conditions. It is no secret that 
some librarians fail utterly to be good 
school librarians, and I think it is due 
many times, not to lack of training nor 
to lack of good intentions, but to in- 
ability to understand school ideals, school 
procedure, school life in general. I be- 
lieve the school librarian’s first duty is 
to steep herself thoroughly in the part- 
icular aims and objects of the school in 
which she finds herself and then adapt 
herself as far as is humanly possible to 
that program, trying always to make her 
part of the institution a help in every 
school project. If she does that con- 
scientiously, granting she has intelligence 
and necessary knowledege for the work, 
she will without doubt be able to fulfill 
her responsibility to the school. 

And what in turn is the responsibility 
of the school to the school library? 
First of all one very basic thing—to pro- 
vide for that library a person qualified 
to carry on the work, a person trained in 
library science and of the proper per- 
sonality to fit into the school har- 
moniously. I believe that the school 
authorities have an important obligation 
in the selection of the librarian. It is 
assumed that they select teachers care- 
fully to secure those best qualified for 
the work required. I suggest that they 
select their librarians just as painstak- 
ingly, scrutinizing their credentilas and 
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recommendations with care to be sure 
that their librarians are as well trained 
and experienced as their teachers. We 
have all heard school people at times 
complain that their librarians were un- 
satisfactory. But we have all heard like- 
wise of school people who have em- 
ployed so-called librarians but upon in- 
vestigation find that they may have been 
casually “trained” or even have failed 
entirely in their training courses. I urge 
that the schools select their librarians 
with all due regard for the very im- 
portant place they are expected to fill and 
with the object of having the education 
and training of the librarian equivalent 
to those of the teachers in the same 
schools. It is only thus that the schools 
can secure a grade of service satisfactory 
to them and assure themselves of a 
mutual respect between teachers and 
librarians. I suggest in addition that the 
trained librarian be given sufficient 
clerical help to do the routine phases of 
the work, so that the school may reap the 
full benefit of the professional assistance 
the librarians can give them. 

Having selected the librarian with 
judgment and foresight it is then the 
responsibility of the school to see that 
she has the same privileges as well as the 
same obligations as teachers—in the way 
of privileges, adequate staff and equip- 
ment, convenient quarters, equal sal- 
aries, the same hours of work and length 
of vacation. But may I interpolate a 
word here to the librarians—in con- 
sidering hours of work and vacations, do 
they always take into account the many 
hours of home work teachers must do? 
I assume that they do and that they are 
willing to balance that by some hours 
they necessarily must spend over time 
before or after the regular school term. 
All this surely comes under a sane view 
of privileges and obligations and I know 
the school librarian who wants to do her 
part—and I am assuming that that means 
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every one of them—takes all these 
points into consideration. 

One other point I want to emphasize 
in connection with school responsibility 
and that is the very vital one of support. 
We get nothing good without paying for 
it. With that in mind the school, what- 
ever its type or grade, should provide 
sufficient funds to carry on its library 
work efiectively. Without enough 
money the most highly trained, intell- 
igent staff and finest faculty and student 
cooperation would avail but little. 
Library work cannot be carried on by 
missionary methods any more than sci- 
ence classes 2nd other phases of school 
can. The schools must assume this very 
important responsibility of providing 
sufficient funds to get the service des- 
ired. 

Now do we see the picture I have been 
trying to outline—the various other 
parts of the state-wide library system 
standing ready to cooperate with the 
school libraries when the school libra- 
ries want their help, all working with the 
school librarians for the greatest good of 
the children; the school libraries doing 
their two-fold job of giving school ser- 
vice and training the children to use 
libraries throughout life; the school 
librarian doing her utmost to fit into 
school conditions with tact, sympathy and 
understanding so that she may be a help 
to students, teachers and administrators; 
the school authorities assuming the 
responsibility for wise selection and for 
making the conditions from the school 
side such that the librarian can take her 
place there with pleasure, dignity and 
value to herself and to the school. This 


to me is the ideal set-up and I know it 
is being attained in many places. Do you 
think it can be attained everywhere in 
California? I know our people—I think 
it can. 
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Everyone enjoyed Miss _ Patton’s 
“Impressions of the A. L. A. Confer- 
ence” very much, especially those of us 
who had been unable to attend. Miss 
Price’s discussion was of such technical 
character that mimeographed copies have 
been made of her material. Anyone 
desiring them may write to her at the 
University High School, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges met in Berkeley at the Clare- 
mont Hotel, on November 18-20. On 
Tuesday afternoon Miss Winifred Skin- 
ner, Librarian of the Pasadena Junior 
College, read a paper on the “Junior 
College Library” and presented for dis- 
cussion the “Junior College Library 
Measuring Stick,” compiled by the Jun- 
ior College Library Section of the A. 
L. A. in June.* 

The “Measuring Stick” was referred 
to the Committe on Standards, and all 
librarians will regret the disposition of 
the very excellent suggestions. 

The final recommendation as amended 
during discussion was: 

“Article X. The Library. 

“For the smallest junior college 
there should be a carefully chosen 
library adequately catalogued, modern 
and well distributed with moderate dup- 
lication, of not less than 4,000 volumes, 
as an initial purchase exclusive of public 
documents, selected with special re- 
ference to college work and with a well 
selected list of not less than 40 current 
periodicals and magazines. 

“The Library shall be in charge of a 
full time librarian with the same qual- 
ifications and educational background as 
a teacher in the junior college, including 
24 to 30 semester hours in an approved 
library school or other specific training 
for library work. An adequate number 
of assistants shall be provided.” 
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*Ed. note: This “Measuring Stick” 
was printed in full in the Junior College 
Journal of October, 1930; in the issue of 
November, 1930, it was discussed and 
criticized by Nathan Van Patten, Libra- 
ian of Stanford University. 


SPRING MEETING 


The Joint Meeting of the Northen 
and Southern Sections of the C. S. L. A. 
will be held at De Monte on April 11, 
the Saturday preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the C. L. A., which will be April 
13-15, 1931. It is hoped that school 
librarians who attend the C. S. L. A. will 
attend one or more sessions of the C. L. 
A. According to present plans part of 
the program for Monday April 13, of 
the C. L. A. will be of particular in- 
teres to school librarians. Complete 
details of the program will be sent out 
later. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 
LIBRARY USE AT U. OF C. 


A considerable body of those students 
of University of California who have 
been doing their supervised teaching this 
semester will have a better appreciation 
of school library problems than their 
predecessors. Under the plan of per- 
mitting students in the supervised teach- 
ing courses to select two other subjects 
outside their major teaching subject, and 
to take short lecture courses in these sub- 
jects, it has been possible for one hun- 
dred and five of these prospective teach- 
ers to have the short unit course in the 
problems of the library, given by Miss 
Helen Price, Librarian of University 
High School and Supervisor of School 
Library Practice in the School of Ed- 
ucation. While the course is in no sense 
a library training course, its aim is to 
give prospective teachers some idea of 
the sort of problems the school library 
must solve, some of the things which a 
library can do for a school, and also such 
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knowledge of the simpler processes of 
organization and administration that if 
the teacher finds himself in very small 
school remote from library service he 
may be able to put some sort of order 
into such material as is on hand, and have 
some idea of how to add to it. 

Incidentally, several very promising 
students have expressed an intention to 
enter library school and make librarian- 
ship their profession. 


C. S. L. A. SOUTHERN SECTION 


(Officers, 1930-1931) 

President, Marjorie Van Deusen, 
Belmont High School, L. A., Vice- 
President, Estelle Daisy Lake, Broad- 
way High School, Glendale; Secretary, 
Alice Butterfield, Hollenbech Junior 
High School, L. A.; Treasurer, Ruby 
Charlton, Belvedere Junior High 
School, L. A.; Director, Rosa B. Cage, 
Polytechnic High School, Riverside. 


We should like to congratulate the 
Southern Section on its November Bul- 
letin which has just been received. Its 
new form is very attractive. 


THE HANDBOOK 


The California School Library Hand- 
book for 1930 will be off the press in 
January. The price is fifty cents. Cop- 
ies may be secured from the chairman 
of the Handbook Committee, Elizabeth 
Patton, Garfield Junior High School, 
Berkeley. 


Librarian of the Office of Education, 
Washington D .C. Miss Shabre W. 
Vought has been appointed librarian 
and director of library service for the 
Office of Education. In this position in 
the Department of the Interior of Wash- 
ington, D. C., she will be the Govern- 
ment’s contact with the officers of the 
A. L. A. and will cooperate in the pub- 
lication of technical bulletins on libra- 
ries, statistics and directories. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


King, William A. The elementary 
school library. N. Y. Scribner, 1929. 

While this book will be useful to any- 
one interested in developing an element- 
ary school library, it is of special value 
for the principal or a committee plan- 
ning to start an elementary school libra- 
ry and lacking personal experience or 
training in that field. The author is not 
a librarian, but has made a careful study 
of the field from all angles and includes 
all types of school from the small 
country unit to the platoon schools of a 
large city system; also whether the books 
are furnished by the school department 
or as supplementary service from the 
public or county library. 

In the chapter “Organization and ad- 
ministration” he discusses the various 
plans now in use but is very much in 
favor of the central library in charge of 
a trained librarian as opposed to the in- 
dividual class-room teacher library under 
the supervision of a teacher wherever 
that is at all possible. There is con- 
siderable detail as to expense accounts 
for the beginning of such a project and 
he gives charts for various types of ad- 
vantageous use to the library. 

Two other excellent chapters are 
those on “Selection of library mat- 
erials,” and “Reading guidance.” The 
former gives a bibliography of the best 
lists for selection and includes many lists 
of the author’s arranged by grade and 
subject. Each chapter also has a list of 
“Selected references,” so that further 
material on that subject is easily avail- 


able. 
LONG BEACH 


The following lists have been com- 
piled and published by the Department 
of Libraries of the Long Beach Public 
Schools: 

Initial purchase list for junior high 
school Ibraries. 
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First purchase list for elementary 
school libraries. 

These lists are now avaialble at 
twenty-five cents for the junior high 
school list and fifteen cents for the ele- 
mentary list. Orders may be sent to the 
following address: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Riddell White, Dir. 

Department of Libraries 

Long Beach Public Schools 

715 Locust Avenue 

Long Beach, California. 

(Taken from the Bulletin of Nov- 
ember, 1930, of the C. S. L. A., South- 
ern Section). 


NEW MAGAZINES 


Bookwise, Published by David P. 
Page and edited by Ralph S. Bailey. 
Thomas Fleet Co., Inc. Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. $3.00. Vol. 1 no. 2 was 
the issue of Jan 1930. Entirely de- 
voted to the reviewing of recent out- 
standing books. 

Junior College Journal, vol. 1 no. 1, 
Oct. 1930. Edited by Dr. Walter C. 
Wells of the Standford University 
School of Education and Doak S. Camp- 
bell of Nashville, Tenn. Standford 
University Press. Monthly $3.00. 

This magazine will be welcomed by 
those interested in the junior college 
movement as it has been difficult to 
obtain material on it although there are 
over 400 colleges in the United States. 
It is hoped that the magazine will carry 
articles about the library in the junior 
college. 


NEW BOOKS 


Children’s Library Yearbook no. 2. 
A. L. A. 1930 paper 38pp. $1.35. 

Includes a list of library schools 
specializing in children’s work, salary, 
statistics and directory of children’s 
librarians. Children’s books and reading 
in 1929. A well selected list of 100 or 
more titles. 
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THIRTY BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A list prepared by Jean C. Roos, head of the Stevenson Room for Young 
People, Cleveland Public Library, and presented to the School Libraries Sec- 
tion at the recent annual conference of the American Library Association in 


Los Angeles. 


Auslander, Joseph & Hill, Winged Horse 


Frank 


Becker, Mrs. May Lam-Golden Tales of our Amer- 


berton 
Boas, Mrs. L. S. 
Boyd, T. A. 
Buchan, John | 
Burdekin, Katharine 
Chapman, Mrs. Maristan 
Cleugh, Sophia 
Davis, W. S. 
Eadie, Thomas 
Eaton, Jeanette 
Eipper, Paul 
Ellsberg, Edward 
Forris, Helen 
Finger, Charles 
Gould, Bruce 


ica 

Great Rich Man 

Mad Anthony Wayne 
Courts of the Morning 
The Burning Ring 
Homeplace 

Spring 

The Whirlwind 

I Llke Diving 

A Daughter of the Seine 
Animals Looking at You 
On the Bottom 

Love Comes Riding 
Courageous Companions 
Sky Larking 


Hodgins, Eric & Magoun,Sky High 
F, 


A. 
Leonard, J. N. 


Looker, Earle 

Loth, David 

Lovelace, M. H. 
Maitland, L. J. 
Matthiessen, F. O. 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent 


Priestley, J. B. 
Repplier, Agnes 


Sherriff, R. C. 
Thomas, Lowell 
Van Doren, Mark, ed. 


Villiers, A. J. 


Loki; The Life of Charles 


Proteus Steinmetz 
White House Gang’s T. R. 


“The Brownings 


Early Candlelight 

Knights of the Air 

Sarah Orne Jewett 

Poems Selected for Young 
People 

Good Companions 

Pere Marquette, Priest, Pi- 
oneer and Adventurer 

Journey’s End 

Raiders of the Deep 

Junior Anthology of World 
Poetry 

Falmouth for Orders 


Doubleday, Doran 
Dodd 


Longmans 
Scribner 
Houghton 
Morrow 
Viking 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Houghton 
Harper 
Viking 
Dodd 
Harcourt 
Longmans 
Liveright 
Little 


Doubleday, Doran 


Revell 

Brentano’s 

John Day 
Doubleday, Doran 
Houghton 

Harper 


Harper 
Doubleday, Doran 


Brentano’s 
Doubleday, Doran 
Boni 


Holt | 





